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the finishing touch to the portrait of this handsome and
unscrupulous adventurer; he had flattered every party in
order to obtain a seat; he was ending by marrying an old
woman in order to have a house and a revenue. These
rumours had reached Mary Anne herself, and had given her
to pause. She was an orderly woman and kept her accounts
with care. She loved, but she did not wish to be duped, and
said so rather harshly. After leaving her house, he wrote
to her:

a. . .By heavens, as far as worldly interests are con-
cerned, your alliance could not benefit me. All that society
can offer is at my command; it is not the apparent possession
of a jointure that ever elevates position. I can live, as I live,
without disgrace, until the inevitable progress of events
gives me that independence which is all I require. I have
entered into these ungracious details because you reproached
me with my interested views. No; I would not condescend
to be the minion of a princess; and not all the gold of
Ophir should ever lead me to the altar. Far different are
the qualities which I require in the sweet participator of
my existence. My nature demands that my life should be
perpetual love. . . .

"Farewell. I will not affect to wish you happiness, for it is
not in your nature to obtain it. For a few years you may
flutter in some frivolous circle. But the time will come
when you will sigh for any heart that could be fond, and
despair of one that can be faithful. There will be the penal
hour of retribution; then you will think of me with remorse,
admiration and despair; then you will recall to your memory
the passionate heart that you have forfeited, and the genius
you have betrayed."

Mrs. Wyndham Lewis to Disraeli.

Tor God's sake come to me. I am ill and almost dis-
tracted. I will answer all you wish. I never desired you to
leave the house, or implied or thought a word about money.